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LETTER BY A RUSSIAN SISTER OF MERCY. 

The following is a translation of a lelter written in May last by one of the 
Russian Sisters of Mercy ministering at Sevastopol : — 

" Only a few days have passed since I last wrote to you, and now I could 
again fill at least twenty pages with the events of the one single night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Oh, how much 1 should have to tell you, but 
how, or with what words ! My God, what a horror is war ! In the night 
between Monday and Tuesday our men were ordered to dig fresh trenches 
and throw up batteries, with a strong force to protect the workmen. We 
were all night prepared for attack, but it passed off quietly, and the whole of 
Tuesday was calm and still. In the evening all was again expectation. Ev- 
ery preparation was made. Several rows of mattresees were laid on the 
ground ; small tables were arranged wiih lights and writing materials upon 
them. The attendants were placing heaps of lint, bandages, dressings, short 
stearin candles and medicines upon a table. In one corner stood a large 
Samoar, (a lamp-kettle) and near it two small tables, with small teapots and 
cups. On the other side was a table covered with brandy, wine, lemonade, 
tumblers and wine glasses. The room is nearly dark, and a peculiar stillness 
reigns around, as in the air before a thunderstorm. Fifteen surgeons, and 
more, are seated around Pirogoff in the room for operations, or are walking 
up and down in pairs. The officer and the smoritel, (superintendent) who 
have to see that everything is in readiness, are busily moving about, or are 
fetching in more medical help and attendance. As you stand at the door, or 
look out through the lofty windows at both sides of the room, you see a bright 
quiet night, for the moon is shining, and the stars are twinkling, without a 
cloud. Between nine and ten o'clock there is a flash like that of lightning at 
the windows, and suddenly it roars till every pane of glass rattles. By de- 
grees flash follows flash more frequent and rapidly ; you can no longer dis- 
tinguish the shots flora each other. The fifth and sixth bastiors are lit up with 
fire ; but the. enemy's bombs do not reach the city. We sit and listen, ever in 
the same sort of twilight, and about an hour passes over. Then comes a lit- 
ter, another and another — it has begun. The candles are lit.; folks run hur- 
riedly backward and forward, and the large room is soon filled with men. — 
The floor is covered with the wounded — everywhere, where they can sit, 
they who have crawled in, do sit. How they shriek ! What a din ! Hell is 
let loose around us. You cannot hear the thunder of the guns for this wail- 
ing and groaning. 

But enough. You would shudder if I were to describe to you all the tor- 
tures and agonies I witnessed that night. Dawn comes at last, and the firing 
ceases. We have a little garden. Picture it to your mind — well, there are 
wounded lying there also. I took brandy and ran down to it, while the sun 
was rising over the bay, amid the twittering of birds, in the shade of acacias 
full of white blossoms. I found thirty, or thereabouts, all grievously wounded, 
most of them already at the point of death. 

At 7 o'clock the operations recommence. Although it was not my day to 
be on duty, i resolved to be again in attendance. The operations last till 
two in the morning. Between 5 and 6 o'clock Pirogoff comes back and they 
operate till eight ; then the work is over, and at nine 1 went home. The 
cannonade, however, still continued, and grew fiercer toward the morning ; 
1 accordingly got up about six, and at seven announced myself ready for duty. 
Everything was in order ; 100 wounded were brought in this night. It is 
.rue the amputations lasted three hours, but by 1 o'clock the dressing was 
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finished. They brought me yonr parcel ; I opened it and began to tear band- 
ages off your linens directly. The door is opened, and one stretcher after the 
other is borne along. What's the meaning of this ? How is this ? Where 
were you wounded, poor men ? ' We have lain out yonder ever since that 
night.' There is a truce at this moment. Only think of this horror!— 
They have been laying out yonder nearly twice twenty -four hours; a few 
compassionate Frenchmen bad given them bread and water. Of course they 
were ad wounded in the legs, though a few not severely. Again there were 
twelve operations, and as no one expected an arrival of this soit out of hours, 
Dr. Chlebnikoff and myself were almost the only persons at the operating ta- 
ble. The night passed off quietly. Imagine my having to tie the arteries for 
PigorofTs patients on that dreadful night, while he was pulling them out and 
holding pincers in hi3 hand. " " Sister B." 



TO BE A SOLDIER — WHAT IS IT? 

THE SOLDIER'S TRADE IS 

To trample down harvest fields — burn farm houses — sack and burn towns 
and cities — depopulate nations, and convert fruitful and happy lands into a 
barren wilderness : to drive people from their houses to freeze and starve — 
to make widows and orphans— to cut and mangle human flesh— to break hu- 
man bones and tear human bodies to pieces. In a word, to shoot and STAB 
men, women, and children, is the soldier's work. To enlist into the army, 
means to hire out to learn the trade of shooting and stabbing human beings, 
and to work at that trade. Soldiers are honored and paid according to their 
skill and diligence in their trade. 

THE SOLDIER'S CONTRACT. 

The soldier, on his part, binds himself with an oath to obey his employers, 
to kill any man, woman, or child, that his emp'oyers tell him to kill. He is 
under contract to stab his own father and mother, his own brother and sis- 
ter, and his own wife and children, if his employers bid him do it. The sol- 
dier himself is never to ask the question, whether it is right or wrong, whether 
those whom he is ordered to kill, are guilty or innocent — all this is determin- 
ed for him by his employers — and the soldier's business is to thrust his sword 
and bayonet into the bosom, or shoot \ bullet through the heart, or cut the 
throat, or blow out ihe brains, of any man, woman, or child, who are enemies 
to his employers, and whom they wish to have killed. This is the contract 
into which every soldier must enter when he enlists. 

THE SOLDIER'S TRIALS. 

To leave father and mother, brother and sister, wife and children, and all 
the love, and comforts, and endearments of home, and to go into the camp. 
To feed on stale, and rancid, and often on the most unwholesome food — to 
lie on the ground, exposed to the dews of summer, and the frosts and snows 
of winter — to stand sentinel, and walk buck and fore on guard, by night and 
day, in heat and storm — to study daily the art of shooting or stabbing men — 
to be transported or shot if he disobeys his employers, or attempts to leave 
his trade, or refuses to work at it when bidden — to be driven off to the ends 
of the earth, to slaughter those whom he never saw or heard of, and who 
never injured him — to stand up and be shot, and to be tumbled in a ditch, 
often before the breath is out of his body. — British Bill. 



